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NOTICE, 


The Barons of the Exchequer being on the Circuit, the securities, which 
the famous Siz-Acts require to be given before a work can appear with - 


a stamp, cannot be given time enough to enable us to publish the Stamped 
Register next week. 
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** Standing armies and sedition bills and absolute-power of imprison- 
ment bills are dreadful things; their power is terrible, but it is not of . ; 
that sort which enables people to pay taxes. In all human probability, 
then, the whole of the interest of the Debt, and all the sinecures, pen- 
sions and salaries, and all the expences of a thundering standing 
army, will continue to be made up, by taxes, by loans from the Bank, 
by Exchequer Bills, by every species of contrivance, to the last pos- 
sible moment, and until the whole of the paper-system, amidst the war 
of opinion, of projects and of interests, shall go to pieces like a ship 
upon the rocks.—If an open breach between the Boroughmongering and 
‘** the Paper systems do not let in Rerorm, it is hard to say how low 
“ England is to be sunk in the scale of nations.” 
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TO which I published when about to 
LORD VISCOUNT FOLKE-.&° beyond the “power of Sid- 
STONE, — mouth and to place myself in 


On the Grand Battle between| safety, while, with a long arm, I 


Land and Funds. dealt Corruption deadly blows.. 





These sayings are likely te come 
London, 28th March, 1821, 


My Lorp, 


The above passages are taken 


true, as far as they relate to 
things to happen, lll the ele- 


ments are finely at work. The 
from that Address to the nation,| .;ses of the Land-owners and 
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thore of the Fundholders: have 
long been evident enough. Their 
hostile feclings have been visible 
to all observers. But, now, we 
actually hear the “ ham of pre- 
** paration” for the onset. God 
be praised! It is high time that 
the people should have a chance 
of seeing better days. 

_ I mtend, in this letter, to make 
some observations, FIRST on the 
debate, of the 21st instant, in 
which your lordship took a part, 
and, during which, you, amidst 
“‘Joud’ and general cheering,” 
declared, that the fuli interest of 
the Debt could no longer be paid: 
SECOND, on the Debate, which 
arose out of VAN's motion for a 
bill to enable the Bank to pay in 
cash sooner than is permitted by 
the present law : THIRD (and still 
more important the subject) on] 
the qyandary, in which Mr. 
Goocu and his Jand friends. must 
find themselves at this’ moment, 
they being in search for the means 
of making bead dearer than ii 


zs, while the manufacturers in 
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ing about begging for want of 
the means of buying bread even 
at the present prices. 

I need hardly tell. you, that I 
enjoy the troubles and fears of 
Corruption. She has annoyed 
me: and I must love to see her 
annoyed <A gaping and cruel 
old hypocrite, who has so long 
and so faithfully served her, can- 
The bands, the 


hordes, the ruffians that have 


not sare her. 


shown no mercy, none of the 
feelings of nature, now begin to 
howl ; and, I do assure your lord- 
ship, that a fiddle to the ears of 
country girl dressed out for the 
dance, never was sweeter than 
the sound of this howl to my ears. 

As to the First topic of this 
my letter, I néed not say, that I 
agree with your lordship, I hay- 
ing, for years, insisted, that the 
interest of the Debt ought to be 
reduced, and almost, if not quite, 
annihilated. I am aware, ‘that 
you will not thank me for this 
observation ; and that the land- 
lords will curse me for continually 
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three counties, at least, are prowl- 


reminding them, that they are 
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But, remind 
them of it I will; and, if they 


coming to my shop. 


persevere in their “ good faith” 
for the purpose of ayoiding that 
shop, they will only. gratify me 
in letting me. see them ruined, 
stripped, beggared, and trodden 
under foot, as the just reward of 
their stupid haughtiness and inso- 
lence. They hate me, and I 
The 
stupid,. haughty men may grind 


despise them in return. 


their teeth as long as they please ; 
but this is the sentence which has 
been passed upon them: “ You 
<< shall be saved, if saved at all, 
“‘by adopting the principles of 
“* CoppeTT, whom you so cor 
‘“<dially hate, and. whom you 
<<have so earnestly endeavoured 
This ig the sen- 
tence now. passed upon them ; 
and, if they think it hard, let 
them find consolation in .reflect- 
ing. on the sentences passed upon 
others! I look at those others ; 
I look at their families ; and, then, 
looking at the Land-owners, I say 
with the! poet: “ Thus may 
“their wives and thus their chil 
“ dren fall!” 


** to destroy.” 
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I do not wonder, that the ob- 
servations of your lordship were 
received with ‘ loud and general 
cheering,” though, when I, some 
years ago, made similar observa- 
tions, I was called by every vile 
name. I was represented as a 
robber, and, not long ago, the 
proposition -to lower the interest 
of the Bebt was called éreasonable. 
Circumstances have made it by no 
means treasonable ; and, indeed, 
it promises, in my opinion, to be- 
To 


be sure, it is monstrous to use the 


come a mark of ** loyalty.” 


werds good faith as they-are used 


in application to this matter ; and 
especially in an Assembly that 
passed the numerous Bank-Re- 
striction Acts, and that afterwards 
passed Peel’s Bill. Talk of 
things wild and visionary / What 
was ever so wild and visionary as 


the attempt to make.a people pay 


in gold debts contracted in de- 


preciated ‘paper! But, what 
Was ever heard of SO unjust ; 80 
contrary, too, to every sound 
principle of government as well 


as of law! This has been ex- 
2n2 
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ceeded, indeed, by the injustice 
of the Landlords towards the Re- 
formers; but, it never has been 
equalled in any other case. 
Nothing ismore clear than the 
utter ruin of the present Lend- 
lords, unless the interest of the 
Debt be reduced; for, as to the 
repeal of Peels Bill, though Mr. 
WESTERN says, it is almost pro- 
fane to question the wisdom of 
that Biil, that repeal would do 
nothing for the Landlords in the 
end, without a reduction of the 
interest of the Debt; and, if that 
were to take place, Peel’s Bell 
would be of no use. . The Land- 
lords feel their ruin approaching ; 
and glad I am, that they do ; for, 
God knows, they have been long 
enough without discovering feel- 
ing for any human being. They 
have seen the English people de- 
graded and starved ; and the im- 
pudent wretches, at last, began 
to call them “ the peasantry,” as 
the rascally old Noblesse of 
France called the people, whom 
they compelled to crawl. before 
Our haughty and insolem 


them. 
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“lords of the soil’’ have, at last, 
begun to feel; they have got a 
glimpse of approaching beggary ; 
and, we may now expect to see 
them behave towards us with a 
little more decency. 

But, my Lord, we have felt the 
effects of the prosperity of these 
men; and, therefore, though, as 
between them and their antago- 
nists, justice is on the side of the 
former, it does not follow, that, 
without attention had to our own 
safety and rights, we ought to do 
any thing to assist the Landlords, 
or that we ought even to disk 
them to obtain justice. We, the 
common people, “the commons 
“of England,” who have been 
by these haughty and _ insolent 
men, called the “ Lower Orders,’” 
have been oppressed by Land- 
lords and Fund-lords co-operating 
together. 
see friends in neither. 


joice to see them about to come 


We, at present, cam 


We re- 


to open war ; but, it must depend 
on circumstances, whether our ef- 
forts, or even our wishes, be om 


the side of the former. The 
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danger of the frogs from the 
fight between the bulls will not be 
ours. Weare not, to these two 
warring bodies, what the poor 
sprawling natives of the marsh 
were to the horned combatants : 
for, though not a few of the pre- 
sent combatants may possibly be 
armed in the brow, and may, in 
this respect, be our superivrs, we, 
thank God, are not wholly help- 
jess ; and, our case differs widely 
from that of the frogs; for, we 
are sure to be gainers, let victory 
decide as she may. 

Speaking, therefore, as one o 
the ‘ Lower Orders,” of one 
<* the peasantry,’ 1 should say, 
that we ought to stand aloof; 
that we ought to be lookers-on; 
that we ought to be attentive, 
indeed, to what passes ; but, that, 
until we see how the thing works 
with regard to us, we should by 
no means meddle; but lay upon 
our oars, and suiler “ good faith” 
to produce its natural conse- 
quences, or, a reduced inéeres! 
“© Good 


“ faith” is working well. That 


to give Us an Opening. 


Mareu 31, 1821. 
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and Peel’s Bill . together» will 


very soon. make a complete 
transfer of the lands. The rents 
are uot paid; they cannot “be 


The 


thing works thus: prices ar2 low, 


paid; this is impossible. 


because money is. high. Taxes 
must be paid. The poor come 
weekly with their just and irre- 
The soldier, 
sailor, placeman, and fund-lord 
And, the Landlord 
He must take what 


sistible demand. 
come next, 
comes last. 
is left, and that will soon be no-« 
thing. And, does he complain? 
Upon what ground ? 

Sir Pompous JOLTERHEAD. 
—Farmer GRuB, why don’t you 
pay your rent? 

GruB.—l can't, Ziry Lhave 
got no noney. 

JOLTERUEAD.—Got no mo- 
ney! What have you dove with 
the proceeds of your crop ? 

GruB.—+ Done wee't, Zir!why, 
the Poor took away a deal, and 
the taxing man took the last 
penny away this very morning, 
cdame’s egg-money and all. 


JOLTERHEAD. — But, you 
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know, that the land is mine, and 
you ought to pay me first. 
Grus.—I thought the crop 
was mine; but the Overseers and 
the Taxers threatened to seize, if 
I did not give them the money] 
that I sold it for; and so, l 
found out that the crop was not 
mine; and began to think, then, 
that the land did not belong to 


you. 


MONEYLENDER.—There is a 
good deal of reason, Sir Pom- 
pous, im what the farmer 
says. 

JOLTERHEAD.—A good deal 


d—— 





of reason! Why, G 
(Aside, but, the rascal will enter 
up his mortgage if I don’t hold 
my tongue.) 

MoneYLENDER. — Yes, Sir, 
I say a good deal of reason, 
Sir! 

JOLTERHEAD. — Well, Mr. 
Discount, there may be; but, 
with great submission, I thought 
the land was mine. 

DiscountT.— Yours, and so it 
is yours in some respects. The 


zitle is in you; [ Here Jolterhead 


To Lorp FOLKESTONE. 
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whispers to himself, sighing, 
“ but you have got the deeds”) 
you are seized in fee; you are the 
€ lord of the soil;” you can be- 
queath it, or sell it (saving re- 
prises, you know!); you can ride 
over it, hunt over it, and cad it 
yours; but, the poor must have 
support, and the King his taxes. 

Grub.—Just the very words 
that Mr. SHARP, the collector 
told I talked about my 


me. 
rent. and said Sir Pompous 
would be angry. ‘* Poh,” said 
he, “* angry ! Who cares for his 
‘ anger! What is he I wonder! 
“* Would he rob the King, and 
‘€ be a rebel?” 
DiscountT.-*Very just. 
JOLTERHEAD. — But, ought 
they to take all away, and leave 
nothing for the landlord? 
Discount.—Really, Sir Pom- 
pous, begging your pardon, J 
must say, that you are very ub- 
reasonable, and that you do not 
talk like a Zoya? man. 
Grus.—Nay, now, Mr. Dis- 
count, I do think that you do 


his honour wrong; for, did not 
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his honour raise ‘a troop of Ga- 
valtry at his own expense, and 
march at the héad of us in the 
face of volleys of brickbats and 
rotten eggs? 

JoTTERHEAD.—Grub knows, 
that I have always been ready to 
fight for our Glorious Constitution 
in Church and State, and that I 
roasted an ox and half a score 
sheep, at the deliverance of 
Europe. 

DiscounTt.—Very good, very 
good, Sir Pompous ; that was 
very good; but, you must per- 
severe : loyalty, like faith, is 
nothing worth, unless you go on 
to the end: backsliding is more 
criminal than being in darkness ; 
and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that for a loyal man to be- 
eome disloyal is worse than 
downright ‘“ radicalism.” 

J QLTERHEAD.—Buat, Mr. Dis- 
COUNT, is it to be disloyal to 
wish to have something out of 


one’s land. 


DiscounT.—Yes, it is, if the 


necessities of the state require 
all, 
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Grus.—Just the very words 
of Mr. Suarp, the tax-collector. 
“ Not a farthing is yours,” said 
he, “ till the king have got his 
taxes !” | 

JoLTERHEAD. — But, if the 
necessities of the state do not re- 
quire all? | 

Discount.—If? No ifs, Sir 
Pompous! No é/s upon this 
subject, if you regard my friend- 
ship. No doubts, no cavillings, 
no questionings, no reasonings, 
as to such matters. These are 
very serious things, and I appeal 
to his Reverence there, whether it 
be not criminal to oppose your- 
self to the powers that be, whe- 
ther in deed or in word. 

SLeek. — Certainly ; for all 
power is from above ; and, there- 
fore, he who resisteth the power, 
resisteth the giver of the power. 

JOLTERHEAD.—But, is it cri- 
minal in me to wish to have some 
little matter of rent ? 

Discount.—Yes, I say it is, 
if the State need the whole. And, 
of that need, the State itself is 


the judge, and the only judge. 
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Nothing can be taken by the 
tax-gatherer but in virtue of acts 
of parliament ; and, do you call 
the justice or the wisdom of those 
acts in question ? Shall I see my 
friend, Sir Pompous Jolterhead, 
pretending, like the audacious 
Radical, to call in question the 
justice and wisdom of “the 
“Great Council of the Nation” 
with His sacred Majesty at its 
head! 0, fy, fy, Sir Pompous! 
SLeek.—Fye, Sir Pompous ; 
fye upon you! That I should 
live to see the day, when the heir 
of the ancient and loyal family of 
Jolterhead, for ages such firm 
friends of Church and State, is 
calling in question the justice and 
wisdoin of the “* Great Council 
“‘ of the Nation.”” O fye, Sir 
Pompous! 
Grus.—( Aside.) How sheep- 
ish his honour looks ! 
JOLTERHEAD.—But ..... 
Discount. — But, what? I 
really have not patience to hear 
you, Sir Pompous ; and must take 
my leave, if you persevere. 


JOLTERHEAD. — Why, good 
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Mr. Discount, I hope no offence. 
We may differ in opinion, with- 
Out. . se se 

_Discount.—Not upona sub- 
ject like this, We may differ as 
to many points: as to religion, 
for instance, as I differ from Mr. 
SLEEK there, he being a Minister 
ofthe Churchand I not believing a 
[Exit 


SLEEK, giving Discount a fué 


word of what he teaches. 


rious look.] But, in a case like 
this, there can be no difference of 
opinion. Besides, how is it pos- 
sible for the state to take from 
you less than it takes? Let us 
see : would you refuse to support 
the poor, and set them to.help 
themselves, and to plunder your 


pantries and cellars ? 


JOLTERHEAD.—No: the poor 
must, at any rate, have their 


mouths stopped, 


Grus.—That they must; and 


I can tell you it takes something 
to stop them! 
Discount.—Would you dis- 
band the army, and leave your 
throat for the Radicals to cut? 
JoLTERHEAD.—No: God for- 
bid! 
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Grvs.(uside) I don’t see 


why they shou!d cut mine! 
Discount.—Very well, Sir; 
and would you leave the royal 
family, the officers of state, the 
accomplished ambassadors, the 
“* venerable judges of the land,” 
without ample provision for the 
“< support of their dignity,” and 
for the “ commanding of re- 
** spect ?” 
JOLTERMEAD.—No, no, Mr. 
Discount, I would not. 
Discount.—What would you 
have, then? What do you want? 
If all be wanted for these pur- 
poses, how can you expect any 
for your own private purposes ? 
JoLTERHEAD.— You under- 
stand these matters better than | 
do, Mr. Discount ; but, I thought, 
that a good deal of the taxes went 
to pay what is called the interes¢ 
of the debt. 
Discount.—( hastily). Well, 
and if they do; whatthen? You 
don’t mean, [hope,to..... 
JOLTERHEAD.—No, upon my 
God 
forbid I should think of wishing 


sacred honour I do not! 
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for * a breach of public faith.” 
DiscountT.—Why, then, talk 
at all, about the interest of the 
Debt? Why talk about it? 
Why name it? Why allude to 
it? You have been reading that 
villain Coppett; and, tobe 
frank with you, Sir Pompous, if 
you read Coppeti’s papers, all 
that I have to say is, Ill read no 
more of yours / 
JOLTERHEAD.—I read his pa- 
pers! I read Coppett’s papers | 
D—— the rascal, I hate the very 
sound of his name; and, I have 
told all my tenants that I'd turn 
them out of their farms, if they 
read the fellow’s paper. I told 
them so years back, didn’t IJ, 
Gaus ? 
Grusp.—Yes, Zir, that your 
honour did. (aside, and I have 
read them ever since, and I have 
to thank Cobbett for a stocking 
full of guineas that neither taxer 
nor landlord nor overseer nor 
bum-bailiff will ever get out of 
my Dame’s clutches.) 
Discount.—Well, Sir Pomp- 


ous, I am glad to hear this. No 
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man is more sincerely your friend 
than I am. If the times are 
hard, we must assist one another. 
In this ‘ sudden transition from 
war to peace, we must have a 
little patience ; and you may rely 
upon my friendship for every aec- 
comodation in. my power. 
JOLTERHEAD.—That’s kind. 
Give me your hand. ( They shake 
hands.) Good morning Grus. 
Be sure to. keep off the d 
poachers, and keep the game for 


Mr. Discount and his friends. 





Grus.—Good morning to your 
honour and to you Mr. Discount. 


[ Aside. 


that goes into my pot, instead of 


But as for the game, 


the guts of this grinding rascal 
and of his hook-nose and reund- 
eye race from London.| Exit 
Grub. ) 
JOLTERHEAD.—Here is your 
Pray do 


us the favour of bringing Mrs. 


coach, Mr. Discount. 


Discount and the Young Ladies 
the next time you come. 
Discount.—Thank you. [ Exit 


Jolterhead.] “ Mrs. Discount and 


“the Young Ladies” will, I be-|in 
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lieve, bring themselves Very soon, 
without any invitation from you! 

Thus, in dull farce, have I-ex- 
hibited a trae picture of the state 
of many and many a landlord at 
this moment. Some are only ap- 
proaching to this state ; and some 
have so much,. and have their 
estates tied in such a way, that 
they will not easily be brought te 
this pass. But (and let the big 
ones look to it) when the litile 
ones are gone, the turn of the big 
For, if the 


whole body, big and little, dare 


ones must come. 


not face the foe, what are the big 
onesalone todo? The ‘* monster of 
“< consumption,” as Mr. LirrLeron 
very truly called it, is now devour- 
ing the “ lords of the soil” piece- 
meal. It is swallowing them in 
detail ; plate after plate, as they 
give you chops at an inn, when 
they wish to wear out your pati- 
ence and save their mutton. 


The 


have no resource but in immedi- 


* Jjords of the soil” 


ate and resolute attack. Mr. 
WesTEeRN has -had the way 
an attack to eut off 
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the supplies. But, before any 
thing effectual can ‘be done, the 
“* Great Council’ must took at 
that Petition, which, in 1818, I 
sent to your Lordship to present, 
and which you did not present, 
because it was so long. Long ‘as 
it was, it was worth your present- 
ingand worth the House’s héaring: 
But, that was the high-flying, the 
hite-flying, year. 
got out again; and the wheat 
sold ‘at 25 shillings a ‘bushel. 
Then all was big and bluff! Now, 
perhaps, - 
«« House” might be more patient! 


The paper was 


the Honourable 
Faith, many in it would sit nailed 
to the stools for a month, if they 
could, by so doing, obtain a know- 
ledge of the means to bring them 
out of their present scrape. 

I will-here imsert what is given 
in the n-ws-papers, as the speech 
of your lordship. It is the firs; 
clear and explicit declaration tha; 
has ‘been ‘made, in parliament, 
upon the subject; and, when suc- 
cess shall be finally accomplished, 
your brother “ lords of the soil”’ 


» will certainly have to thank you 


Marcu 81, 1821. 
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for having led the way in the war. 
To 3 
chance of it, will require a great 
deal more to be done than ap- 
pears, at present, to be even in 


secure ‘success, Or even 2. 


your contemplation ; but, et any 
rate, of members of parliament 
(seldom the first to"find out what 
is right) you have been the ‘first 
to declare the necessity of this 
war of Land against Scrip. 

‘* Lord Fockestone lamented 
‘‘ that the pugnacious disposition 
“« whieh had indaced the Honour 
“ ble Gentleman to support thé 
** war, induced him also to Oppoése 
“every proposition which pro- 
** ceeded from that side of the 
It had been observed, 


** that the motion would not ope- 


** House. 


‘* rate to relieve the agricultural 
‘* distress, but it would relieve 
“the whole community, which 
‘© was a much more desirable con- 
** sequence. With respect to the 
‘€ public debt of the country, and 
‘¢ the necessity so often contended 
** for of keeping good faith with 
‘the public creditor, under al 


“ circumstances, whether possible 
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‘or nots he could not help re- 
‘© @arding it as fallacious and ab- 
‘<surd. {Loud and general cheer- 
‘ting}.' The maxim ‘ nemo te- 
«¢¢ netur ad impossibile,’ was one 
‘of @iniversal application, and 
«Che could easily conceive cases 
««in which a perseverance in what 
** Was called good faith might ul- 
** timately prove to be bad faith. 
‘ff the advantage of the public 
“creditor was to be purchased by 
“the injury of the whole commu- 
““nity, he conceived that the 
* obligation to preserve that faith 
‘‘was at an end, for the greater 
«‘ must be the more binding duty. 
«« Every. day’s ‘experience rer- 
‘* dered it more and more evident 
*‘ that’ the ‘country could not gi 
**.6n maintaining its faith at suci 
“an expense, andit was an act 
“* of duty that good faith should 
He would 
“* put a case to exemplify what 
**he had stated. 


** submit to necessity. 


Suppose the 
** country was threatened with 
** foreign invasion, and that it 
“ was impossible to prepare for 


‘‘ its defence if we persisted in 


To Lorp Fo.keEsToNe. 
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** paying the public creditor, 
would it not in that case be @ 
** breach of duty towavds the na- 
“tion at large not to break faith 
He 


*‘ would put another case. Sup- 


““ with the public creditor? 


** pose the Public Debt had accu- 
“ mulated to such an amount that 
*‘ the taxes necessary to pay the 
‘interest created such distress 
“among the people as to re- 
*‘ quire the suspension of our li- 
“¢ berties in order lo preserve tran- 
*¢ quillity, he would ask was not 
** that a case also in which they 
** would be justified in breaking 
‘faith with the public creditor? 
*« (Here there wus a good deal of 
It 


* would be easy for him to put 


** confusion in the House). 


** other cases, but in the present 
‘impatient disposition of the 
‘* House, he would abstain from 
* duing so He was far from re- 
‘* gretting what he had said, be- 
*‘ cause he felt that it was much 
“‘ more fair in him to avow those 
** principles than to entertain them 
At the same time he 


"© in secret. 


** would infreat the House not to 














bed | 


“ be driven, by any dlarm at the 
“* opinions which he had professed, 
** from voting for the motion of 
“‘his Honourable Friend. The 
“best way of avoiding the ne- 
“« cessity of being driven to any 
** breach of faith was, to support 
“every motion for economy and 
“* for the reduction of the public 
“* expendiiure ;. and among other 
“« measures of that nature, for 
“the motion of his Honourable 
** Friend.” 

It is curious, that no one al- 
Mr. 
Huskrsson begged the house to 


tempted to answer this. 


excuse his answering it ; and Cas- 
TLEREAGH made’ not even an al- 
lusion to it. Formerly what an 
out-cry it would have occasioned ! 
What an uproar and what a hal- 


labaloo ! 


is, to say the least, a great-deal 


This shows, that there 


of doubting and fearing upon the 
subject. Van (the name is “ so 
“ long’) said not a word, though 
the finance minister.. Really, the 
doctrine seems to have been 
adopted by the house; for, it 


was brought forth in support of a 


Marcu 31, 1821, 
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motion that was carried. Mr. 
WESTERN, who was moving the 
repeal of the, Mali-Taz, | ven- 
tured to say, that the famous 
Peel’s Bill, that dearest child of» 


the Stx-Acis parliament, gever 


}could be carried into’ complete: 


effect. 


saw the pretty dear thing. I pro- 


I said so, the moment 


nounced its fate at once, and my” 
sentence was here, in England, in 
two months after the sweet babe 


first saw the light. However, a 


county member should be, in suck 


a-case, a year or two behind: a 
Radical. 


say thisnow; and I believe, that 


It is good to hear him- 


Papa Pere. himself begins . to 
doubt of the constitution of his 
cub ; for, never one word do I 
hear him say in support of it. 
Indeed, as we shall see, bye-and- 
bye, if the newspaper reports be 
correct, he appears to have made 
up his mind to bid the darling 
adieu. 

The second topic of my letter 
is the debate on Van's motion 
for enabling the Bank to pay ix 


cash at an earlier period. than 
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that appointed by Peed’s Bill. 
To enable means, in this ease, to 


permit. 
that famous association of paper- 


As. the law now stands, 


money makers are to be compelled 
to pay in cash in May 1823; and 
may, if they please, pay im cash 
in 1822. But, they are restrained 
(cruel restraint!) from paying in 
cash before 1822; they are im- 
patient to pay now ; and, in, or- 
der to gratify this impatience, 
they are, by Van’s. new law, 
te have all restraint taken off / 
Blessed tidings! Then, we shall 
hear no more of forgeries |, Hear 
it, QO world: the Bank. is, almost 
immediately going to pay in cash ! 
Not so-fast! Not so fast |, They 
are to pay in. cash ¢f they please; 
when they please, and to whom 
they please !. 

Now, what. ean this mean? 
Who, can tell? How can. any 
one even guess at what this is:in- 
tended to effect? So little, did 
Mr. Barina, expect any thing 
from it; so little confidence did 
he appear to. have;in any thing 
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think a real payment in cash pos- 
sible ; that he, as soon as he had 
heard the motion, proposed the 
adoption of the measure which he 
had talked of before ; namely, the 
measure of the Oracle, who bad 
proposed ‘ perpetual bullien- 
“* payments ;” that is to say, per- 
petual paper-payments ! 

_Mr. Barina made, upon. this 
Oceasion, a speech, upon which 
he' waa very much complimented, 
and which gave great satisfaction 
to me, as. well it might, being, 
as it was, with some few excep- 
tions, a loag string of m,% own 
remarks and opinions very neatly 
put, together. 
some; of ,them and insert. them 


I shall extract 


here, They are my Own property, 
and. I have a night to do what I 
please with them. 1, ‘‘ The Right 
“Honourable Gentleman. had 
** said, that the putting out, of 
* gold, by the Bank.of England 
*« would operate as a relief tothe 
* circulation of the word, This 
‘‘ would have been aa imporiant 
“< effect if.it.could be so produced, 
** but he (Mr, B.) held it to, bea 
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‘* mistake ; for just im proportion 
‘as gold was put forth by the 
‘¢ Bank, 
‘« paper, so that nothing would 
‘« be added or diminished of the 
‘‘ general mass of circulation. 
‘+ (hear !)” 


See Letter to TrerNeyY, where 


they must withdraw 


I proved that this must be the case ; 
and see also letters ou Peel’s Bill. 

2. “ Before any step was taken 
““he*begged once more to call the 
““ attention of the House to this 
“« great subject. He was aware, in 
‘‘ doing so, that nothing was a 
«* ereater misfortune than a vary- 
‘ing standard, so that if he 
- “-¢heught he had not a very 
“< weighty catise he should not 
<¢ have troubled the Committee on 
“* the subject ; and having pro- 
‘posed his plan, and having it 
<« disposed of as it probably would 
“( be, the House might proceed 
‘¢to the adoption of the plan of 
“<the Chancellor of the Exche- 
** quer, which, when it was once 
‘* settled, he (Mr. B.) should be 
‘© the last man to attempt to dis- 
*‘turb. Bat before’ the’ House 
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‘set the seal to this plan, he 
‘“¢ begged to call their attention te 
‘* the. question, whether it wasnot 
‘ important that the whole ques 
“‘tiom should be re-considered? 
“* He should do so without per~ 
“* sonality (if there could be said: 
**t0 be any personality in argu« 
‘* ment), for if the House had 
‘* been wrong, lie also had been 
‘* wrong, for though he had not 
*‘ been in the House at the time 
** that the Bill for the Resumption 
** of Cash Payments wasagitated, 
“ he had given evidence before two 
“* Committees, who had done him 
‘* the honour to ask his opinion. 
‘« However, though he had ire- 
‘* commended the establishment of 
“a fixed standard, he ‘had not’ 
‘* given his opimion in favour of 
Bat . 
‘* nerhapsthere was no Gentleman 
“ who would not have the frank- 
<< ness to say, that since the first 
*< discussion of this question, his 
‘¢ opinion had not been: changed 
*¢ jn some branch of it. 

Perhaps not; not one of the 
whole House, perhaps; but, 


‘‘any precise standard. 
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there was one “ out of doors.” 
Out of the kingdom; and in 
Long Island, whose opinion of, 
and whose predictions as to, this 
measure, and every branch of it, 
were put forth at once, and with- 
out the smallest hesitation. He 
wanted no time to enlighten him. 
He foresaw and foretold, and, 
though absent, warned his coun- 
try of the distresses that this bill 
would occasion ; and, he foretold, 
too, that the Bill would never 
go into complete effect. 

8. ‘He wished the House to 
“ask themselves what was the 
“ real cause of the situation of 
** the country? Why were they 
** besieged, not with clamour, but 
** but with Petitions, couched in 
“ the most respectful terms from all 
‘** classes, and from none more 
‘* than from that important. class 
“the agriculturists. We were 
‘‘now many years beyond. the 
“time when the effect of the 
‘* transition fron war to peacc 
*“* must have been felt; when.all 
“‘ the stories of over production 
‘‘and wnder production were 





‘“out of place; when ° such 
‘" reasons to account for the dis- 
‘tresses of the country were 
‘* mere trash, as all this, if left to 
“« itself, must have been regulated 
“long ago (hear!) It was na- 
*‘ tural, therefore, that they should 
** look for a sclution to a circum- 
*¢ stance ” 

I, indeed, always called this 
trash; but, Mr. Barine never 
called it thus before. I filled 
whole pages with laughing at the 
surplus produce and surplus popu- 
lation; but, it required a long 
time to open the eyes of Mr. 
Baring. 

4. “ We were now placed in 
“a state, in which no country 
“ever was placed before, a ra- 
“* pidly progressive increase of 
“ the value of money. ‘There had 
‘* been many instances of @ con- 
‘* trary progress, but we were the 
‘“* first to give the example of this 
‘* uphill return to a higher st 
“ ard.” 

This is such slavish imitation ; 
such barefaced plagiarism, that 
the match of it is not to be found, 
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either in verse orin prose. Purr’s 
unitationof SHaKesPEARE: ‘Per- 
“< dition catch my soul, but I do 
**Jove thee!” 
flagrant. 
** Surely the same thought may 


was not more 


But, as Purr said: 


“* strike two different persons.” 
This 


passage was contained in a Re- 


This was so recent too. 


gister not four weeks old! Come, 
come! I must look sharply about 
me, I see, or I shall have some of 
you purloining even the Puff- 
Out! 

5. “‘ There was no doubt, that 
** for a long time the country had 
“‘ been spending its capital in- 
«* stead of its income, and that 
“¢ as this had created a temporary 
‘‘ appearance of prosperity, it 
<¢ would produce subsequent ex- 
<* haustion and distress. They 
*‘ might see the truth of this, by 
“ applying it even to any country 
<‘ town. If the country gentle- 
“(men of-any neighbourhood 
<¢ were to scrape together all the 
<< capital of the neighbourhood to 
<< spend atin .any wnproduetive 
<‘ works, there can be no doubt 


“ that the process would produce 
** momentary prosperity ane sub- 
€ sequent distress. But too long 
a time had elapsed since the 
“* peace, for the effect to continue 
**to be felt, and he was therefore 
“induced to look ‘to the other 
“ present ‘peculiar circumstance, 
“the wp-hill progress towards 
“our ~ ancient "standard. If, 
“ indeed, we had now got over 
“the difficulty, if we were now at 
«the top of the hill, he should 
“think we had good reason to 
‘< persevere; but we were loaded 
‘¢ with immense debts, not only 
* the public debt, but from in- 
« dividual to individual, that he 
“ saw no limit to the “pressure. 
“ He had never thought with some 
“ Gentlemén, that there was a 
“¢ difficulty in the actual payment 
“ in specie [hear ']. The dif- 
** ficulty was in mastering the, 
** increase of debts and of burthens 
“‘ which that‘payment would cast 
* wpon us.” 

See Letter to TrERNEY; see 
20 different Registers. © My 





— must have heard all these 


20 
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things from me, ‘tll tired of 
hearing them ; and, after all this 
out they come in the speech of a 
Member of ** the Great Council.” 
Look at the Petition, my lord, 
that you would not present for 
me. Look at that, and then cry 
shame on those, who you thought 
would not listen to it. 

6. “ A question of great im- 
** portance, therefore, was to as- 
“* certain the degree of deprecia- 
* tion from which we were re- 
turning. It was an- observa- 
* tion, than which nothing was, 
*“ miore true, that the variation 
<< of the valae of the currency 
“* was not immediately perceived 
“* ‘by the wisest of the community. 
* We saw that bread and every 
“ other article varied in price, 
but it at first sight appeared, 
« thatthe standard by which all 
“these things were measured 
“ never varied. But that there 
“had been a change in this 
“ standard was now acknow- 
“ledged even by the Right 
“ Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Van- 
<* sittart), whohad drawn Creal 





{ 


-— 


** into resolutions which it would 
‘‘ have been better that the 


“ House should never have 
‘*¢ adopted, and which he hoped 
* they would one day rescind 
“ (hear!]. It was said by the 
‘€ Honourable Member for Por- 
*€ tarlington (Mr. Ricardo), that 
when this Act was passed, 
* there was only a difference of 
“ six per cent. between that and 
*‘ the ancieut currency of. the 
* country; but it should have 
** been observed, that at that 
“« very time a change was going 
‘* on, that the value of jhe eur- 
‘* rency had for some time been 
* rising, and that the price of 
*€ commodities had not then ac- 


** commodated themselves to that 


‘increased value ; to look merely 


\* at the apparent difference be- 


** tween paper and gold of 6 or 8 
** per cent. was not the right view 
§* of the subject.” 

I had laughed at this idea only 
the Register, or two, before Mr. 
Baring made his speech; and 
bad exclaimed: ‘“‘ There! there 


* is a specimen of the wisdom we 





a mae rman 
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‘* have to look up to?” It is 
consummately absurd: it is too 


And, Mr. 


BaRtnG might have let it alone, 


absurd to remark on. 


or allotted to it only a paren- 
thesis; but, he really seems to 
have been bent upon plucking 
me. 

7. “ The effeets of the rise of 
the value of the currency had 


o 


been most ably and propheti- 


“sé 


cally described by Dr. CoPLe- 


‘* STONE, who thought, how- 


‘‘ ever, that all these inconve- 


‘€ niencies should be endured for 


** the sake of the object.” 

Who the Devil is Dr. CopLe- 
STONE! Some Dutch loan-jobber, 
perhaps? Did you ever hear of 
But, 
had Mr. Barine never heard of 
any body else, who had propheti- 
eally described the effects of rais- 


him my lord? I never did. 


ing the value of the currency? 
Had he heard of none of the 
prophecies from Botley and from 
Long Island, incessantly pouring 
forth from 1814 to.1819 inglu- 
sive? Whi the Devil is Dr. Co- 
PLESTONE! This is like your 
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lordship quoting Old Lord Li- 


verpool,-in' the Debate on Peel’s 
Bill, Mr. 


have seen, that almost the whole 


BarRING seems to 


of his speech would be known to 
be mine. He therefore, quoted 
Dr. COPLESTONE (which may be 
a real name) in order to excite 
abelief, that there were, at least, 
others, to whom he might lave 
been indebted. 

8. ‘In such a state of things, 
‘how could it be recommended 
‘¢ that a greater alteration should 
‘‘ be made in the currency than 
* good faith required? What 
“faith required should be done-; 
‘‘ but nothing should be yielded 
“to the mere coxcombry of de- 
If 
“the country had had no 


“‘debt, and they had merely 


“ siring a purer standard. 


**sat as umpires to say what 
** should have been done be- 
* tween debiors and creditors, 
** he should have not hesitated to 
* have sanctioned a departure 
* from the old standard. He 
“should haye taken the pound 





és sterling (vot nom Breeding to 
20 
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** speak accurately) at 15 or 16 
*¢ shillings. But now the question 
It 
*‘ could not be doubted that the 


Lal 


‘of public faith intervened. 


nw 


* public creditor, and all to whom 


no 


‘money was due, had been be- 


‘nefiled to the extent of the 


n 


‘ change in the value of money. 


*—It might be said that during 


** the depreciation they had been 


. 


‘ injured to the same extent (hear, 
** hear, hear!). He did not say 
** that an argument might not be 
** raised on the subject, but the 
‘* creditor received more than the 
debtor could afford. The ef- 
fect was, that the industrious 
“were obliged to labour under 
** difficulties, that the drones 
* might live in the greater affiu- 
‘‘ ence. He used the term drone 
‘¢ merely to describe the operation 
“of the system, not to convey 
‘* the idea that justice should not 
“ be done. 


“tions of raising and lowering 


Of the two opera- 


‘* the value of the currency, the 
“* latier was certainly better than 
‘¢ the opposite, because the lower- 
‘ ing of the value of the curren- 
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‘cy was cheating the drones. 
** The person who had any thing 
“to sell found the value of his 
** goods increasing ; the man who 
* had to buy found the value of 
‘* his money diminishing.” 

I was grossly abused, when I 
called the money-lenders drones ; 
but this I have called them a 
thousand times. This ruin of 
the borrowers, who are the active 
part of the community, your 
lordship will find set forth (and, 
I trust, in a manner somewhat 
more happy and able than that 
of Mr. BaRING) in that very 
PETITION, which your lordship 
refused to present for me in 
1818.—Apropos ! Mr. CuaRLes 
Wywnng, has lately said, in the 
House, that it would be better 
for gentlemen to state the sub- 
stance, than to read, long peti- 
tions ; and, as an instance of the 
effect of reading Jong petitions, 
he cited the reading of one of 
mine, which, he said, so thinned 
the House, that the House was 
counted out. The subject of this 


petition, which was presented by 
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the gallant Lord Cochrane, 
was on the right of resisi- 
ance. It was unpleasant to the 


delicate ears of the Honour- 
able House ; but, it was presented, 
Mr. WyNNE 


should not, however, judge of a 


and partly read. 


thing by the disposition, or indis- 
position, of the House to hear it ; 
for, in spite of all the advantages 
of person, manner, and voice, I 
once had the mortification to see 
Mr. Wynne, not only thin, but 
actually clear, both House and 
Gallery, if leaving only seven 
persons (including the Speaker) 
in the former and éwo in the latter 
may be deemed clearing! Now, 
if this was the case with a gen- 
tleman, who, a little while ago. 
was expected to be chosen to be 
the “ First Commoner of Eng- 
** land,” I may, surely, console 
myself when I reflect on the 
thinning effects of my petition.— 
The house, however, by the time 
that Mr. Wynne shall become 
‘* First Commoner of England,” 
will, I imagine, be willing to hear 


even dong petitions read. It will 
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grow more patient, less apt to 
take offence at our litile errors of 
expression, and, in short, able to 
bear with what Mr. BARING calls 
** clamour.” 

9. * The operation (he was 
«© speaking of interest, not of ho- 
nesty) was advantageous to 
the country. The Honourable 
Member for Portarlington told 
them that the change of the va- 
lue of the currency immediately 
‘ had its effect on all commodities. 
But the effect could not pene- 


** trate into all parts of the coun- 


ee 


try, or change habitual expen 
“ces. Ifhe was going to York, 
* and gave « post-boy 2s. Gd. who 


** was accustomed to get 3s. the 


‘“* man would think him a shabby 


” 


‘ 


fellow, in spite of his political 


- 


‘ economy.” 

This is worse than all the rest! 
In 1816, I published in the Regis 
ter here, a Letter addressed to the 
Americans, warning them against 
In 


order to enforce my advice, I de- 


the effects of paper-money. 


scribed to them the then state of 
England,,ossed to and fro by a 
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currency of uncertain standard ; 
and, to illustrate my description, 
[ related what had just happened 
to myself on the road between 
Botley and London. TI stated to 
them, that I had endeavoured to 
bring A POST-BOY down to 
the price of bread; I rélated what 
passed between him and me; and 
and I cone'uded by observing, 
that, i spite of my argument: 
and my ’ facts, I got myself charged 
with mean ‘ess by post-boy, ostler, 
and all the Inn Yard.—This is 
really too groa*! Nobody will be- 
lieve, that Mr. Barine got this 


The 





from Dr. CopiestoNne? 
truth is, that Mr. Barta has me- 
mory, but no mind. It is not 
enough that a man confess his hav- 
ing been wrong. He must, if he 
would be thought candid, fairly 
acknowledge to whom he is 
indebted 


of his errors. Ah! my Lord! 


for the correction 
There are a great many men like 
Mr. Bartne! I can tell you pre- 
cisely what the feeling is. It is 
this, that any thing, even ruin and 


pcrdition, are preferable to ac- 


knowledging, that it is Cor- 
BETi’s deetrines that are adopt- 
ed. I am aware of this: it de- 
serves punishment; and punish- 
ment it shall receive in full mea- 
sure, heaped up and running 
over. I know that ruin, total 
ruin, must fall wpon you, unless 
you act upon my principles. I 
know you cannot utter common 
sense, upon these subjects, with- 
out repeating, in substance, at 
least, what I have said over and 
over again; and you shall nei- 
ther act nor speak without my 
claiming my own. 

10. “It was found that in other 
** countries where a paper cur- 
‘** rency prevailed, no such forge- 
*‘ ries were heard of as unhap- 
** pily occurred in this country. 
‘*He might be answered by a 
** statement, that the same de- 
*« gree of ingenuity was not ap- 
* plied to the same purpose in 
“ those countries. But it so hap- 
“ nened, that in America, for in- 
* stance, the forgery of bank notes 
“was very rarely heard of, and 


“in that country there were notes 
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** in circulation of very various 
** descriptions.” 

This is Mr. Baring’s own. I 
do not speak ironically, when | 
say, that Mr. Barrne would not, 
as I believe, be guilty of a wilfud 
falsehood. But, nothing can be 
more false than this. Out of one 
parcel of notes,~sent me to Long 
Island, by my son, from New 
York, I had not many less than 
twenty forged notes. At one 
time nearly half the notes in cir- 
culation were forgeries. In Ca- 
nada they are made and sold pub- 
licly for use in the United States. 
Even those, who took them, and 
discovered them to be forgeries, 
used to se// them as forged notes ! 
What Mr. Barine must mean, is, 
that there was no punishment for 
such forgeries. There was none, 
that I ever heard of at New York. 
The banks refused them; and the 
holder did what he could with 
them. And that would be the 
best way here. The thing ought 
to stand, if at all, by its own in- 
trinsic strength. , 


Thus I dismiss Mr. Bartne; 





but, I must not let go my hold of 
this debate, “till we hear Mr. 
Pert, who dropped, as I ob- 
served before, something rather 
ominous. I willtake all that he 
is reported to have said; for one 
word here is of more importance 
than whole columns of his talk 
about Catholic Securities. 


‘“ Mr. Peex said, it was im- 


” 


‘ possible for the eloquence of 
“the greatest orator to have 
‘‘ convinced him more com- 
« pletely of the policy of in- 
“ troducing the /ct for re- 
‘‘ moving the restrictions from 
‘“‘ the Bank, than he had been 
‘* convinced by the declaration 
‘© which he had just heard from 
‘‘ his Honourable Friend, whe 
‘* washimselfa Bank Director— 
*¢ that the Bank had no controud 
“© whatever over the. currency of 
“ the country. He approached 
“ with greater diffidence, how- 
“ ever, ‘the arguments of the 
‘© Gentlemen who had opened this 
“* debate, especially as there was 


‘¢ no material diflerence between 


ca 


‘ them inthe prineiples on which 
p Pp 
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‘* those arguments were founded. 


‘* He protested against the con- 


‘ 


clusions which the Honourable 
‘“‘ Gentleman had drawn from 


** those principles, and the two 


‘ 


cal 


propositions which he had re- 
‘* commended to the Committee. 
Upon the decision, as to the 
‘ means of preventing forgery, 
he thought the permanent adop- 


** tion of the Ricardo plan would 


- 
- 


materially depend. Although 
it might not be possible to 
“take any effectual remedy 
““ against forgery, he regretted 
** that the Committee had made 


** no allempt to approximate at 


** least towards such a remedy 
“ Thear, hear !]. Adverting to 
** Treland, the Right Honour- 
e 


] > ‘ . a ‘ 
able Gentlema:, observed, that 


<4 in that country great progress 
«© had been made in preventing 


« forgery by the mathematical 


wn” 


‘ 


‘ 


wn“ 


figures were introduced upon 


n 


«the notes. By this means 


‘ 


nn 


forgery was rendered, if not 


nw 


«¢ impossible, at least very difli- 


cult. The Right Honourable 


accuracy with which globalar| 
¥ 


‘© Member, after some further 


** observations upon the effect 


“eé 


which a resumption of Cash 


‘** Payments would have upon 


* our currency, concluded by 
** supporting the motion.” 

If this mean any thing, it 
nieans this: thatif a scheme can 
be found out for preventing for- 
gery, * the Ricardo Plan,” may 
be properly enough adopted! In- 
deed! Why, then, away goes 
the * standard of our fathers,” 
as the SPEAKER called it! Away 
goes cash-payments to the day of 
eternity; for, the “ Ricardo 
‘‘ plan” abolishes coin as an 
old, vulgar, foolish, obsolete 
thing. The “ Ricardo plan” 
is a plan of perpetual puper- 
money. And yet, Mr. PEEL, 
the Papa of the famous Bill, 
passed by the not less famous 
Six- Acts parliament, is made 
to say, that, “upon the de- 
‘ cision, as to the means of pre- 
“venting forgery, he thought, 
*« the permanent adoption of the 
« Ricardo plan would mat. rially 


66 depend.” What are we (to 
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hear next? What is to come 
after this ? 
note had been discovered, the 
Peel Bill was to be repealed? 


Eh? Isthat it? We never heard 


So, if an inimitable 


of thisbefore. We heard a great 
deal about the abomination of the 
want of coins circulating ; but, did 
we ever before hear of the Peel Bill 
depending for its execution, or 
non-execution, on the inimifable 
note? Why, at the time when 
the Pecl Bill was passed, not a 
soul who did not expect the ini- 
mitable note out in three months. 
I did not, indeed, and especially 
when I heard of the YANKEE 
makers of inimitables being ship- 
Then I knew what I 
Indeed 


the thing cannot be, my lord. It 


ped off. 
before firmly believed. 
is out of reason. If any people 
can do such things, the Americans 
can. They do things that other 
nations cannotdo. They exceed 
all the world in mechanical con- 
trivances ; and well they may, 
when every one isan inventor of 


something from his youth. But, 


if they, who have invented the 





best printing presses used in 
London; if they who have in- 
vented those saw-mills, which it is. 
well worth ten voyages te see ; 
if they who have bridges over 
rivers more than a mile wide, for 
carriages and loads of all sorts, 
under which bridges large vessels 
sail, and which bridges have no- 
thing to support them in the water, 
and have no contact with the 
earth but at the two ends; if they,. 
who invent and execute such 
things, cannot invent an inimi- 
table note, how are we to expect 
the invention from any body else * 
The Americans exceed us iz 
paper beyond all comparison. 
The paper made by Mr. Gipry 
in Delaware, is finer, far finer, than 
the inside wing of the May Bug, 
or Cock Chaffer, as the boys call 
it. If they, therefore, cannot 
accomplish this object, how is 
any body else todoit? Thank 
God, the thing cannot be done ; 
but, if it could, what had it to do 
with Peel’s Bill ? 


note was expected; it was a part 


The inimitable 


of the grand operations of the 
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Six-Acts Parliament; but it was 
to have nothing to do with cash- 


payments. 


place ; they were enacted; and, 


They were to take 


without and provisocs about ini- 
mitable notes. Now, however, it 
would seem, that the discovery of 
an inimitable note is to warrant 
@ repeal of the Bill, and an 
adoption of the Ricardo, or Ora- 
cle, or perpetual, or everlasting 
paper, plan! Faith, if this be the 
case, we shallsoon have an inimit- 
able note discovered / If the note 
is to justify the repeal of the Bill, 
The 


note will not be inimitable ; but, 


we shall soon see“the note. 


when once the bill is repealed’ 
Pil engage for its never being re- 
newed. 

Mr. Peet “ regrets that the 
“* Commission had not made an 
** altempt to approximate  to- 
«« wards the note.”” I dare say 
he does. They will quicken their 
Pil 
when the repeal of his bill is to be 
the effect of the discovery. This 


will make them work double tides ; 


movements, warrant them, 


and, I should not be at all surpri- 
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zed, if VAN or or old Davies were 
to announce, ina few days, that, 
just when they were about to give 
up boring, their genius gushed 
out and made the excavation 
Ah! tell the Land- 
lords, that the Bill will not be re- 


overflow. 


pealed, and that wheat will come 
down to four shillings a bushel, if 
an inimitable n.te }e net disce- 
vered ; and, I'll engage, that they 
will soon cause the discovery of 
Mr. Peet 


appears to have a perfect con- 


an inimitable note. 


tempt for what people say “ out 


’ 


‘< of doors;” and this is lucky 


for him, for, there does seem 
to be in store for this gentleman’s 
darling measure endless, para- 
graphs, epigrams, and jests of all 
sorts. I saw an acrostic on his 
name the other day, which made 
me laugh most heartily, and which 
should make my readers laugh 
too, were it not for the banish- 
ment-bill; that other great mea- 
sure of the Six-Acts Parliament, 
which measure, as we have here 
an instance, seems to have been 


a necessary consequence of the 
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Peel Bill. 


things; but, nearly with literal 


Puns are but poor 


truth may it be said, that the far- 
mers and landlords are peeled. 
Of one thing, however, Mr. Pern 
may be assured ; and that is, 
that, if his Bill remain in force a 


year longer, it will render him 


more famous than any man of 


this our day, Sidmouth not ex- 
cepted. 

Let us now leave this “ great 
** young statesman” for a while ; 
him, who, when yeta sucker, was 
taken in the arms of his noble 
cotton-spinning sire, and held up 
to the view of assembled friends 
of the “* Great Statesman now no 
** more,”’ while the pious sire in- 
voked the genius of that Great 
Man to shed its influence on the 
child of promise! This is the fa- 
ther’s own story, you know, told 
in the House of Commons, or at 
the London Tavern, I forget 
which, at the very time when the 
“* great young statesman” was 
bringing in this very Bill. It was 
pretty well to hear this story from 
It was 


an old manufacturer! 
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Marcu 24, 182]. 


pretty well to hear, that, while 
his looms were chi-che-cieeing, 
and his spinning jemmies were 
humming in his ears, he was hold- 
ing up his child in his arms, and 
actually foretelling, that he would 
be the svecrssor of Pitt! The 
thing, however, would be pos- 
sible, if there were materials to 
work on; but the successors that 
Pitt has already had, together 
with that “ Great Council,” whom 
no man must endeavour to bring 
into contempt on pain of banish- 
ment, have so judiciously ma- 
naged the matter, that Mr. PEEL, 
the “ great young statesman,” 
has no matter to work upon! 
We will, at any rate, quit him 
for the present, and come, if your 
lordship please, to the last topic 
of my Letter; namely, the fa- 
mous Committee of GAFFER 
Goocu. 

The GAFFER has got “ up 
« stairs 2” how he will get down 
again I'cannot say; but, if it 
were not for the fear of being 
benished, I would venture to 


guess. The professed object of 
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the Committee is to find out a 
remedy, for what is called “ agri- 
** culiural distr.ss.”’. The business, 
with which this branch of the 
** great Council” is charged, is, 
to inquire; and the inquiry is to 
relate to the allegations contained 
in the petitions of the farmers. 

Of whom? Who 
The 
And who, 


then, are to call these witnesses ¢ 


These 


Inquire ? 
are to be the witnesses? 


farmers themselves ? 


Who are to select them ? 
are all very pertinent questions. 
For, if large farmers, fox-hunt- 
ing farmers, farmers with Wel- 
lington bouts, farmers of the 
Yeomanry ‘ Cavalry ;” if these 
only are to be enquired of, the 
inquiry will be ofa character that 
I shall not attempt to describe. 
A batch of such farmers, pre- 
viously examined by banker- 
attorneys, would furnish a mass, 
or, rather, mess, of evidence, 
that would, at least, be exces- 
ive y amus.ng. 

It is agriculture that is in dis- 
tress ; now, this embraces ali the 


arties engaged in the cultivation 
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of the land. There are ten la- 
bourers to one fox-hunting far- 
mer; perhaps there are twenty; 
and, are these to pass for nothing? 


Is the 
] 


interest of these to be 
eft out of view? Is nobddy to 
be considered but the late guzzler 
of port? A village consists of 
three big farmers and their fami- 
lies, perhaps ; and of three score 
families oflabourers, smiths, brick- 
layers, wheelrights, collar-makers, 
shoe-makers, taylors, and so on. 
Now, if, by low prices, the three 
score have been bettered and the 
‘hree have been worsted, is this 
tobe called “agricultural distress?” 
Come, come, Mr. Banker-Attor- . 
ney! Come, Mr. Port-Guzzler ? 
It is better, say what you will, 
for three to suffer than for three 
score to suffer. 

Now, my lord, you know, that 
the insolent upstarts, the funguses 
of the Pitt-system, did gallop 
over the labourers; you know, that 
they did drink Claret dashed with 
Brandy, while their labourers 
You know that 


were starving. 


Attorney-Bankers did arise up all 
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over the country. You know 
well, that the lot of the labourer 
became, every day, worse and 
worse. You know, that, in the 
exact proportion that corn grew 
high priced, those who raised 
that corn, had less and less of it 
to eat. You know, that the in- 
solent upstarts drove the labourers 
from the farm-house: no longer 
suffered the homestead to be their 
home ; no longer suffered them 
to taste of bacon or of beer 
You know that they drove 
them from the skirts of forests 
by 
You know that 


and commons the means 
of enclosures. 
they with the aid of the landlord 
and the Banker-Attorney, broke 
up small farms. You know, in 
short, that the farm-labourers 
were actually made little better 
than the live-stock upon the 
farm. 

Yet, these are somebody ; they 
are people ; and, when an inquiry 
is to be made as to the state of 
agriculture, their state ought’ not 
to be left out of the inquiry. 


That their state has been bettered 
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| by low-prices is certain. I say it 


is certain, because, from the very 
nature of things, it must be so. 
However, if the fact, be doubted, 
let some dabourers be called be- 
fore the Committee! If this be 
not done, I know what the public 
will think, and I know what 
I shall 


for fear of Garrer Goocnu! 


say, if it were not 

What the big farmers and the 
landlords are driving at, is, a new 
C -n-Bi.l. 


this in all their speeches. I should 


You can clearly see 


suppose, that our preity gentle- 
men at Whitehall are not quite 
mad enough to ayrce to this, and 
thereby to bring on them (for no 
useful purpose even to them- 
selves) a new load of popular 
Shuffle 
the thing about, as long as the 
landlords 


what they want is to make corn 


odium and execration. 
and farmers please, 
dearer than it is. They cannot 
deny this: And, the pretty fel- 
lows at Whitehall will hardly as- 
sist them in such an enterprize, 


with the certainty of giving of- 


fence {o nine hundred and ninety-_ 
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nine out of every thousand per- 
sons inthe kingdom. 

I think I discover, in the speech 
of Mr. Huskisson, made during 
the debate on Mr. WEesTERN’s 
motion, fhe views and designs of 


Whitehall, as to the case now be- 


fore GarreR Goocu and his 
Mr. 


said, and he said truly, that the 


Committee. Huskisson 
labouring class had gained and 
was gaining by the low prices! 
It was acute ; 
] 


Now, mark this! 
it was clever; it was able. 
haye, indeed, a sort of partiality, 
a sort of sneaking kindness, for 
this gentleman. Me began pub- 
lic life a Jacobin; and he can 
never become a downright fgol 

Indeed, the same clear head that 
made him a zealous Jacobin, he 
has yet; and, I think, he has set 
a complete trap for the farmers 
and landlords. He is on Gar- 
FER Goocn’s Committee ; and he 
will, Tl engage, take care to get, 
out sometlung to prove that the 
labopring classes have gained by 
the low prices. If he do this, no 


bill to raige the price, of corn can 
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be passed ; for, in the face of such 
proof, such a bill would be a di- 


rect declaration of war of the rick 
, 


against the poor 


Whitehall, therefore, will not 


yield to this; but, then comes the 
question : what will the landlords, 
what will the * lords of the soil” 
do in order to get some rent? It 
is very clear, that the farmers 
cannot pay rent and taxes too, 
with corn at its present price ; 
and that, if Peel’s Bill remain in 
force, corn will be dower priced is 
certain. The price may be raised 
by a bad crop; but, as the farmer 
well knows, a rise from that cause 
is no good to him, seeing that 
what he gains in price he loses.in 
quantity ; and, besides, there is 
the importation always ready to 
assist us, in case of bad crop. 
What, then, are the ‘lords 
*‘ of the soil” to do? 
Peel’s Bill would be the Devil all 
Surely the man who 


To repeal 


over ! 
should dare to propose it (‘out 
** of doors”) would be banished ; 
for, would not. this manifestly 


tend to bring the Great Council 





| 
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into contempt! To repeal that 
Bill ; to hear the world roar with 
laughter; to see the consistency 
and wisdom of the Great Couneil 
the subject of epigrams and 


farces: Oh! horrible! unbear- 
able ! 

But, again I ask, what are “ the 
“* lords of the soil” todo? Pro- 
pose, in direct terms, a reduction 
of the Debt they dare not. But 
there is another way that they can 
go to work, and that, too, with 
Take 
* Aly! Take any 


“shape but that !”’ [ think I hear 


the people at their back. 


eff the taxes. 


eur old brother Jacobin exclaim. 
“Take any shape but that!” 
But, my lord, this is the natural, 
the effectual, and the easy course 
to pursue. You will observe, 
that the three farms in a parish 
( where there are but three) pays, 
that is to say, hands over, nearly 
all the taxes of that village. Take 
off the taxes, and there are rents 
for the landlord ! 
gun with the Malt. Go on to 
the Salt, the 7 ather, the iron, 


You have be- 


the soap, the candles, the tobacco; 
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and, by the time you get to the 
tobacco, the enemy will give in / 
Here the *‘ lords of the soil’’ wilt 
have all the people with them, 
They need propose xo reduetion 
of the debt. They may even talk 
as bigly about “ public faith” as 
eyer. They need give themselves 
no sort of trouble about the in- 
Leave the 
pretty gentlemen at Whitehall to 


terest of the Debt. 


keep “‘ faith with the public cre- 
** ditor.”” Let the “ lords of the 
*‘soil’’ say not another word about 
the “ monster of consumption,” 
or about Peel’s Bill. .Take off 
taxes, till they get rents, and 
leave the rest to Providence. 

I can see, by Mr. Huskisson’s 
speech, very clearly what Whitc- 
hall means. 
landlords 


knows that it has the country at its 


It means to set the 
at defiance, and it 
back! It seems to have made up 
its mind to witness a general trans- 
fer of the lands, which, as 
it well knows, may be wery 
| the 
party which is on the decline is 
always timid. Besides, Whitehall 


quietly effected ;, because 
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will have the people with it, 
during this transfer. The “ lords 
«of the soil” have been so en- 
tirely taken up in the war against 
the Radicals, and in the suppres- 
sion of “ sedition and blusphemy,” 
that they have had no time to at- 
tend to the preserving of their 
‘estates. The result of the affair, 
in which Garrer Gooca is now 
engaged, may possibly open their 
eyes as to the predilections and 
the manoeuvres of Whitchall. We 
shall see. Time is big with 
The war of the Land- 


lords against the Fundlords is be- 


events. 


gun; and, end how it may, it 
must produce good-to the nation. 
‘To give the true history of this 
war, will be a pleasing task to me ; 
and when that war is over, I shall 
sheath the pen. Let me once see 
the paper-system, the infernal 
Pitt-system, overthrown ; and the 
happiness and freedom of the 
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nation restored, and J shall take 


my final leave of the press. 


I am, 
“Your lordship’s most obedt. 
And most humble servant, 
Ww». COBBETT. 





_STOCKING WEAVERS. 

1 hear that the Weavers in Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby- 
shires, have turned out for wages, 
and that the Masters are menaced 
with violence.—This is a very 
serious and melancholy . matter. 
I blame not the men, for live like 
human beings they cannot, on 
Yet, the 
Masters may, perhaps, not be in 
fault. They may be giving as 
much as they can afford, without 


loss. Nobod y likes to be reduced 
to poverty.—I once addressed the 
Luddites, and, I will, next week, 
address a letter to these distressed 
Weavers, giving them my views 
of the real causes of their dis- 
tress. 


their present wages. 
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